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Editorials 


PPORTUNITY, Journal of Ne- 
O gro Life, is the creation of the 
National Urban League, which at 
this time is beginning a series of celebra- 
tions to commem- 
The Urban League— orate the twenty- 
Twenty-Five Years _ fifth anniversary 
of its founding. It 
is therefore wholly fitting and proper that 
this issue of the magazine should be de- 
voted almost entirely to the story of the 
genesis and development of the organ- 
ization for which it has been the official 
mouthpiece for the past thirteen years. 
At best, however, OPPORTUNITY can 
only present a limited picture of the Ur- 
ban League movement. For to give a 
complete and detailed picture of the 
Urban League and its work would re- 
quire vastly more space than is available 
in the publication at the present time. 
To evaluate adequately the work of 
the National Urban League one must be 
able not only to recreate the place of the 
Negro in organized social work twenty- 
five years ago but he must also be able to 
comprehend the mental attitude of the 
Negro himself toward the social forces 
which were the determinants of his status 
in American life. It was the task of the 
Urban League to bring the Negro within 
the orbit of the organized forces dealing 
with the social problems that confronted 
the nation and at the same time to sensi- 
tize the Negro to the need for construc- 
tive social programs in order that he 
might be able to combat more effectively 
the racial limitations which had become 
inextricably bound to his social status. 
It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that tremendous progress has been made 
toward this goal. Today there are only a 
few social agencies which do not ac- 
knowledge some responsibility to the Ne- 
gro, and there are few urban communi- 
ties in which the Negro himself is not 
making some effort to meet his social dis- 
abilities in a concrete manner. To 
ascribe the Negro’s social disabilities to 


racial traits and tendencies is now no 
longer popular. And even the most re- 
actionary student of social phenomena is 
aware that the high mortality of infants 
and adults, the rise of crime and delin- 
quency, the deterioration of individuals 
and communities are caused by factors 
which operate without regard to race or 
color. 

And yet it would be optimism indeed 
to assume that the aims of the League 
have been accomplished. On the con- 
trary, the need for continuous effort in 
this direction appears to be greater than 
ever before. A world sore beset by long 
economic maladjustment has resurrected 
ancient racial and national antagonisms 
and there is grave danger that the steady 
progress toward better race relations even 
in America will be halted unless liberal 
America becomes acutely aware of the 
appalling possibilities of a recrudescence 
of active racial antipathies. 

An impressive list might be made of 
the accomplishments of the Urban 
League. One may read in the contents of 
the magazine this month of magnificent 
achievements in housing, recreation, in- 
dustry, health, crime prevention, in all of 
the various fields of social work. But the 
greatest achievement of the Urban 
League is incommensurate and intang- 
ible but none the less real. It is at once 
an achievement and a contribution to the 
American Democracy. For to the Urban 
League America owes the method of ap- 
proach to the solution of problems of 
race which has been faithfully tried and 
proven as the most effective and probably 
the only effective method by which ulti- 
mately a just solution may be found. In- 
terracial cooperation had been known, it 
is true, on a limited scale prior to the or- 
ganization of the League, but the Urban 
League, it may be said, has trans- 
formed this idea from mere academic 
formula into vigorous reality. And there- 
in lies the hope of a better America and 
a better world. 
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A Dream, A Quarter Century, A Reality! 


How the Urban League Has Served 


By EvGene KIncKLE JONES 


HEN the late lamented Mrs. Ruth 
WV Standish Baldwin* in September, 
1910, called together representatives 
of the Committee for Improving the Industrial 
Conditions of Negroes in New York and the 
League for the Protection of Colored Women 
(both organized in 1906) in addition to other 
Negro and white leaders interested in human 
welfare to consider the urban social and eco- 
nomic conditions of Negroes, no one present 
dreamed that the National Urban League which 
sprang from this conference would be able to set 
before the nation such ac- 


themselves.” And she presented to me a pro- 
gram which for twenty-five years has met the 
test and claimed the liberal support of Ameri- 
ca’s most discriminating supporters of welfare 
movements: (1) Seek cooperation of welfare 
movements in efforts to apply to the Negro 
urban population the benefits of modern social 
service. (2) Investigate carefully and scientifi- 
cally the manifestation among Negroes of anti- 
social and destructive social and economic forces 

marshalling data factually (always honestly ) 
and so convincingly that always practical pro- 
grams of amelioration may be 
obvious and thus be as- 


complishments as are here 
recorded. 

The story of the League is 
really a striking account of of the 
the beautiful spirit of the 


The Executive Secretary 
National Urban 
League now on leave with 


sured of public support. 
(3) Train Negro social work- 
ers (there were no Negro 
trained social workers then) 


founder as it diffused itself the federal government so that they, themselves, 
into the hearts of the hun- goes to the record to ap- might not only accelerate so- 
dreds of men and women, praise the work of the cial work among their own 
volunteers and employed League. geople but pool their resources 


workers, who unselfishly and 
devotedly applied themselves 
in a practical way to open the 


; with those of white social 
—The Editor workers for the good of hu- 
manity in general. 


The full story of the Urban 


door of opportunity to Neg- 
roes in America. Mrs. Bald- 
win’s ideal was no patronizing, charity-giving 
approach to the problem. “Not Alms, but Op- 
portunity” was the slogan of the organization 
from the outset. 

I came into the service of the movement 
six months after its founding. My first con- 
ference was with Mrs. Baldwin. I remem- 
ber distinctly my first impressions. She was 
soft of speech, frank and direct, kindly and en- 
couraging. She seemed to understand the deep 
sorrow of the Negro’s soul, his ambitions and 
the despair with which too often he had given 
up in the grossly unfair battle of life. “Mr. 
Jones,” she said, “the Negro deserves to share 
equally in the good things of our civilization. 
Not only should he have his rights but he should 
be helped to qualify in every way to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities as they present 


*Mrs. Baldwin was the widow of William H. Baldwin, 
Jr., until his death President of the Long Island Rail- 
road, who among Negroes distinguished himself by his 
staunch support of Booker T. Washington in his early 
struggles in behalf of Tuskegee Institute. William H. 
Baldwin, 3rd, is now Secretary of the Board of the 
National Urban League and President of the Brooklyn 
Urban League. 


League from the early begin- , 


nings to date would read almost like a fairy 
tale if behind each record of achievement there 
were not the stern realities of life as we live it 
from day to day. I recall the first efforts that we 
made to persuade the Bellevue Hospital authori- 
ties to admit Negro internes. It took almost six 
years to “turn the trick.” And then came the 
many “‘first’s” in the record of League accomp- 
lishments. “The first Negro probation officer,” 
“the first Negro Big Brother and Big Sister Work- 
er,” “the first Negro vocational counsellor,” “the 
first Negro home for delinquent colored girls,” 
“the first home for Negro convalescents,” a boys’ 
fresh air camp, a Harlem neighborhood play- 
ground, a street closed for play under supervi- 
sion, inspection of dance halls, a better housing 
program, free employment service which not 
only found jobs for casual Negro workers, but 
opened up new positions requiring more skill and 
training, placing the cause of the Negro before 
conferences, colleges and church groups, forums 
and assemblies of all kinds. Then there were 
newspaper and magazine articles and later radio 
addresses and the use of the motion picture in 
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spreading the gospel of good-will and coopera- 
ution. 

During the World War the League had 
centers for aid of the unemployed, fostered spe- 
cial programs to aid Negro migrants in more 
than a score of our large cities in adjusting them- 
selves to the new conditions they met. Homes 
had to be found, children had to be entered in 
school, church contacts had to be made, jobs 
had to be secured for the breadwinners, lessons in 
the value of efficiency, promptness and regular- 
ity in employment had to be taught, and inter- 
racial conferences had to be arranged to lessen 
the possibility of race friction. We persuaded 
Secretary of Labor Wilson to establish the Divi- 
sion of Negro Economics. Negro welfare work- 
ers were placed in factories and lecturers were 
sent to large bodies of employees in hundreds of 
industries in all sections of the country. Forty- 
four branches of the League are now located in 
as many cities. One, of course, immediately 
wonders how so much could be accomplished 
from such small beginnings. The answer is sim- 
ple when one understands the formula: Train 
your workers and send them out to spread the 
gospel. The returns multiply in geometrical pro- 
gression. 

The League has had eighty-five “Fel- 
lows” in schools of social work and graduate de- 
partments of sociology and economics in lead- 
ing universities. It has taken on its staffs scores 
of promising young university graduates and 
trained them in Urban League methods by as- 
signing to them difficult tasks under supervision 
until they learned to stand on their own feet and 
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Dean S. Yarbrough, Assistant on Racial Prob- 
lems, New York City Emergency Relief Bureau ; 
Mrs. Myrtle Hull Elkins, Director of Work for 
Colored Children’s Home, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mrs. Louise L. Bromley, Essex County (N. J.) 
Tuberculosis League; Alonzo G. Moron, Com- 
missioner of Welfare, the Virgin Islands; Gerald 
E. Allen, Supervisor of Colored Work of the 
Playground Athletic League, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Mrs. Ellie Walls Montgomery, Department of 
Sociology, Houston College for Negroes, Hous- 
ton, Texas; and many others too numerous to list. 
Then there are former secretaries and direc- 
iors of research who gained experience in the 
organization thus aiding materially in helping 
them to qualify for important posts: Dr. George 
E. Haynes, the first Director of the League, now 
Secretary of the Interracial Commission, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America ; 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson, Professor of Sociology, 
Fisk University; Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Howard University. Then 
there are T. Arnold Hill and Elmer A. Carter of 
New York; Robert J. Elzy of Brooklyn, A. L. 
Foster of Chicago, John T. Clark of St. Louis 
and John C. Dancy, President of the Board of 
the Detroit House of Correction, and many 
others whose labors in the social work field are 
eminently outstanding in their several communi- 
ties using any yardstick as your gauge. ; 
Although the best test of an organization’s 
effectiveness is the personnel engaged in its serv- 
ices some people like to know more about the 
evidences of the good influence of the move- 


ment. 


in many cases assumed positions of 
leadership themselves in the field 
of social work. The roster of Urban 
League former “Fellows” reads al- 
most like Who’s Who in Negro 
Social Work: James H. Hubert, 
Executive Secretary, New York Ur- 
ban League; Forrester B. Washing- 
ton, Director of the Atlanta School 
of Social Work and sometime Di- 
rector of Negro Work, F.E.R.A., 
Washington; Ira DeA. Reid, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Atlanta Univer- 
sity and specialist on projects of the 
Works Progress Administration; R. 
Maurice Moss, Executive Secretary, 
Pittsburgh Urban League; Dr. 
Abram L. Harris, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Howard University, now 
holder of a Guggenheim Fellowship ; 


George W. Goodman, Executive Sec- 
retary, Boston Urban League; Dr. 


Health Week Marathon, Baltimore, Md. 
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Early the League began to attach itself to 
progressive social work movements to integrate 
the Negro into the trend of ameliorative efforts 
towards human improvement. Staff members of 
the League have served as board members and 
vice-presidents of the National Conference of 
Social Work, chairmen and members of sub- 
committees of President Hoover's White House 
Conference, delegates to the International Con- 
ference of Social Work in Paris, many state so- 
cial work conferences and scores of other social 
and economic conferences. 

I had the pleasure of organizing the Harlem 
Boy Scouts Advisory Committee and of joining 
with Miss Ernestine Rose in organizing the Har- 
lem Adult Education Committee and with Dr. 
Alain Locke in organizing the recently estab- 
lished Associates in Negro Folk Education. I 
served as Chairman of the Executive Board of 
the Negro Group of “America’s Making”—an 
exposition held in New York in 1921 to display 
the gifts to America from twenty-six racial and 
national elements comprising our population. 

When I proposed unsuccessfully to the Com- 
munity Service, Inc., after the war, the approp- 
riation of a special fund for propaganda for in- 
terracial good will in the South, I passed the idea 
on to Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones who shared the 
thought with Mr. John J. Eagan of Atlanta and 
Dr. Will W. Alexander who successfully per- 
suaded the War Work Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
to appropriate funds to finance the early pro- 
grams of the Southern Interracial Commission. 
It was the New York Urban League which first 
proposed the idea out of which the Dunbar Gar- 
den Apartments became a reality and the Chi- 
cago Urban League “sold” to the late Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald the idea which materialized into the 
Chicago Rosenwald Garden Apartments—each 
a more than two million dollar housing develop- 
ment and outstanding in this field among 
Negroes. 

The League has fostered more than seventy- 
five major social studies of Negro groups—neigh- 
borhood, city and state surveys, labor union, 
recreation and housing studies—all used for 
some practical purpose. In twenty-nine cities 
where there are Urban Leagues there are com- 
munity chests—and in each of these communi- 
ties the League is a member of the community 
chest. 

From the single League in New York City 
the organization has grown to include the na- 
tional organization at 1133 Broadway, New 
York City and forty-three locals in as many 
cities. Here the League maintains neighborhood 
houses with its clubs and classes, free employ- 


ment service, personnel for social studies and 
facilities for bringing the cause of the Negro e/- 
fectively to the attention of the community at 
large. 

For some years, the League conducted annual 
Negro health campaigns. In New York, we con- 
ducted an intensive drive for two years against 
the high Negro infant, mortality rate resulting in 
a reduction from 202 (!) to 173 per 1,000 births 
(it is now only 87.32 based on 1,000 live births. ) 
We joined with the Association for the Preven- 
tion and Relief of Heart Disease in work in the 
public schools to detect incipient heart disease 
in children and to demonstrate methods of pre- 
vention and control. 

Many persons will learn now for the first time 
of what happened “behind the scenes” of the 
Tuskegee Veterans’ Hospital (now called the 
Tuskegee Veterans’ Facility) during the Hard- 
ing administration. I was requested by a Red 
Cross official who visited my office to furnish a 
list of colored nurses from which to select nurses 
for the hospital then nearing completion. I fur- 
nished such a list. I was told that the personnel 
was subject to approval of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Later 1 was informed that colored nurses could 
not be employed as a confidential memorandum 
had been received from the Veterans’ Bureau 
dated February 6, 1923, reading in part as fol- 
lows : 

“It is desired to advise that it is the policy 
of this Bureau to have the hospital at Tus- 


Kenneth L. Moore, 
President, Detroit Urban League 
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kegee operated by white medical officers, 
preferably of southern birth. The Chief 
Nurse, the Chief Dietitian and Chief Aide, 
and the Administrative officers will also be 
white.” 

. . all employees with the exception of 
orderlies, attendants and laborers, will be 
white.” 


I at once protested to the President, Mr. 
Harding, and communicated my discovery to 
the Secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and the Prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee Institute. What followed is 
well known. A storm of protest arose from the 
National Medical Association, many Negro or- 
ganizations and white friends. President Hard- 
ing ordered that the hospital be manned 
throughout with Negroes. Colonel Joseph H. 
Ward was appointed Superintendent and today 
it is a credit to the administrative capacity of 
the race—-rating among the first in efficiency 
among the veterans’ hospitals. 

The League persuaded Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchell to appoint a Negro as member of the 
New York City Board of Education; helped to 
draw up and lobby for the bill presented by As- 
semblyman E. A. Johnson to establish a New 
York State employment service in Harlem. The 
Chicago Urban League called together the city- 
wide interracial committee during the Chicago 
race riots which induced the Governor to send 


Miss Amelia Sears, 
President, Chicago Urban League 
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in troops and to appoint subsequently the Com- 
mission which investigated the causes back of the 
riot. The League’s Southern Field Secretary, 
Jesse O. Thomas, proposed to a group of south- 
ern delegates attending the National Conference 
of Social Work meeting in New Orleans in 1920 
the formation of a Negro School of Social Work 
in the South. The Atlanta School of Social 
work was the result. The record of the Douglass 
Students Club organized in 1914 stands supreme 
as an example of the League’s Club work. Here 
were New York City high school boys organized 
by John T. Clark, the Industrial Secretary of 
the League. All of these boys finished college. 
Two of the boys became successful dentists, one 
is an inspector of the New York State Insurance 
Department, one is a New York City public 
school teacher, one a New York Certified Public 
Accountant and another a prominent etcher now 
residing in Paris. 

While we must admit that our success has 
not been signal towards securing recognition of 
Negro workers’ nghts through the American 
Federation of Labor, we are none the less pleased 
at our early insistence on the Negro’s claim to 
fair recognition by the forces of organized labor. 
In 1918 we made our first formal demands of 
the American Federation of Labor through its 
Executive Council for the inclusion of Negroes 
in the memberships of the various internationals. 
In the Council sessions and at several A. F. of L. 
conventions we were instrumental in having reso- 
lutions passed calling for the admission of Negro 
workers to membership. We still feel that the 
cause of labor demands that Negroes be invited 
into the ranks of the organized groups. In some 
trades such as the miners and the longshoremen, 
the advantages of the “no prejudice” policy are 
evident but as long as Negroes are forced to re- 
main the “proverbial scabs” labor cannot pre- 
sent a “solid front” in its struggle for a living 
wage and favorable working conditions. 

During the past six-year period of depression 
the League has labored in season and out with 
municipal, state and national officials to extend 
services to our unfortunate Negro citizens. We 
have urged proper unemployment relief, fair low 
cost housing facilities, the appointment of Neg- 
roes to advisory boards and staffs of recovery 
services, and recognition of the Negro’s claim to 
an equitable share of all of the benefits of our 
federal program of economic adjustment. Mem- 
bers of our staff and of our board have been 
loaned for public service—federal, state and local 
and results, although not by any means entirely 
satisfactory, have far exceeded the sanguine 
hopes of many who doubted that the Negro 
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could receive any material benefits when so 
many whites were economically “hors de com- 
bat.” We are not satisfied. But our accomplish- 
ments in the face of such powerful and uncom- 
promising odds encourage us to a more vigorous 
campaign in the direction of our objectives. 


Opportunity—Journal of Negro Life, the 
official organ of the National Urban League, 
completing in December thirteen brilliant years 
under the able editorship of Charles S. Johnson 
for six years and Elmer A. Carter for seven years, 
has made a distinctive contribution to the litera- 
ture dealing with the problems of interracial 
contacts in America. Dispassionate, factual data 
and illuminating articles from the pens of some 
of America’s most distinguished students and 
writers have graced the columns of the magazine 
—establishing it in the minds of discriminating 
readers as one of the indispensable sources of 
light on “America’s most baffling problem.” 


Opportunity was largely responsible through 
annual Holstein Literary Prize Contests for the 
discovery of much latent literary genius in the 
younger Negro writers. 

A list of prominent Americans who have en- 
dorsed the League’s work by letter, service and 
donations would exhaust the space allotted to 
this article but I should mention some at least: 
former Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover, Cardinal Gibbons, Chief 
Justice Hughes, Governor Lehman, John D. 
Rockefeller (the father and son), Jane Addams, 
Julia Lathrop, Grace Abbott, Charles W. Eliot, 
Felix Adler, Paul and Felix Warburg, Julius 
Rosenwald, Michael Friedsam, John S. Burke, 
Judge Louis Brandeis, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, Lloyd Garrison, Wal- 
ter A. May, Robert Treat Paine, Samuel Sachs, 
Julius and Henry Goldman, Robert W. Bing- 
ham, Lillian D. Wald, E. R. A., George and 
Isaac N. Seligman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Moors, Miss Alice Tapley, Miss Louise Brooks. 

Among the distinguished Negro Americans 
who might be mentioned are Booker T. Wash- 
ington, George Cleveland Hall, William H. 
Brooks, Robert Russa Moton, James Weldon 
Johnson, Fred R. Moore, A. Clayton Powell, 
E. P. Roberts, Mary McLeod Bethune, Nannie 


H. Burroughs, C. C. Spaulding, W. G. Alexan- 
der, Robert L. Vann, Charlotte Hawkins Broy n, 
Roland Hayes, Channing Tobias, Kelly Miller, 
Mordecai Johnson, Emmett J. Scott, John Hope, 
W. R. Valentine, Raymond Pace Alexander and 
Sadie T. M. Alexander, Daisy C. Reed and 
Hubert T. Delany. 


So many friends, white and colored, have con- 
tributed to the cause in funds, and more im- 
portant, in unselfish and devoted service that it 
would be futile to attempt to list them and their 
deeds. But in deference to a staunch twenty-five 
year friendship and a keen appreciation and ex- 
traordinary understanding of the indivisible in- 
terests of mankind, my last word must be in 
tribute to a man of destiny, L. Hollingsworth 
Wood. It has been through him that divine 
inspiration has come to the Urban League since 
Mrs. Baldwin found it necessary, through illness, 
to relinquish the presidency of the League. Mr. 
Wood has never tired of the taxing duties in- 
cumbent upon the office he has held. He has 
raised funds, conferred on plans, discussed pro- 
cedure, made long inspection tours, shared our 
mental anguish and buoyed us up when all 
seemed dark. He has often saved us from losing 
our faith in the “dominant” element of our 
population and pulled us out of many a slough 
of uncertainty and doubt. In observing the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
League it seems to me as though a dream has 
come true. Wherever there are Urban Leagues 
you find action on the racial front. Where 
twenty-five years ago there were only individual 
and spasmodic group efforts to bring to the 
Negro the practical benefits of society’s struggle 
for economic security and community welfare, 
we now have the formula and the machinery for 
securing results. Let us put forth every effort to 
increase the “sinews of war” and to increase the 
man and brain power necessary to multiply the 
benefits which come from this interracial effort 
to give to the Negro “not alms, but opportunity.” 
In the memorable words of Mrs. Baldwin, “Let 
us work not as colored people nor as white peo- 
ple for the narrow benefit of any group alone, 
but TOGETHER as American citizens for the 
common good of our common city, our common 
country.” 
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Training Negro Social Workers 


The Story of the Urban League Fellowships 


“For successful work of this character, it is evident that there is need of competent 
trained Negro men and women who shall also possess the spirit of social service.” 


N the late afternoon of September 29, 1910, 
I a group of ten persons met at the School 

of Philanthropy in New York City to hear 
and adopt a plan “for the future work of this 
committee.” This was the first regular meeting 
of the group of ten who, together with eight 
absentees, had chosen as their name The Com- 
mittee on Urban Conditions Among Negroes. 
The quotation above is taken from the minutes 
of that first meeting. Thus, 


The New York School of Social Work (45) ; 
University of Pittsburgh (13); University of 
Chicago (6) ; Fisk University (4) ; Bryn Mawr 
and Carnegie Tech. (2 each) ; and one each at 
Columbia, University of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
State, Simmons College (Boston), and the At- 
lanta School of Social Work. 

The ex-Fellows are now scattered over a wide 
area. They live and serve in New York City 
(20) ; Chicago (5) ; Cincin- 
nati (4); Atlanta, Washing- 


the organization destined to 
grow into the nation-wide 
movement under the title of 
The National Urban League 
set for itself this definite ob- 
jective at the very outset—an 
objective which it has consis- 
tently followed for the past 
quarter century. 

Emanuel W. Houston be- 
came the first “Fellow” of the 
Urban League, being assigned 


The Executive Secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Urban 
League, himself a former 
Fellow of the League, ap- 
praises the results of Ur- 
ban League fellowships. 

—The Editor 


ton, D. C., and St. Louis (3 
each); Baltimore, Boston, 
Los Angeles, and Cleveland 
(2 each); and one each in 
the Virgin Islands Richmond, 
Seattle, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Jacksonville, Kansas 
City, Raleigh, Charlotte, Wil- 
berforce, Houston and Tuck- 
ahoe (N. Y.). The League’s 
records do not show the pres- 
ent place of residence of ten 


to the School of Philanthropy 
(now the New York School 
of Social Work) for the academic year 1910- 
1911. The following year found the League 
giving training to James H. Hubert, now Execu- 
tive Director of the New York Urban League; 
Ellie A. Walls, now Director of Recreation in a 
Houston, Texas, High School; and to the late 
Garrie Moore, former Professor of Sociology at 
Morehouse College. These students were as- 
signed to the New York School of Social Work. 
The same academic year also found William 
Lloyd Imes, now Pastor of St. James Presby- 
terian Church in New York City, as a League 
Fellow at Fisk University—the first of five Fel- 
lows to be trained at Negro institutions. 

The first seven Urban League Fellows were 
young men. The first young women to receive 
these awards were Miss Nellie Quander and 
Miss Uxenia B. Scott in 1913-1914, the former 
being assigned to the New York School of Social 
Work and the latter to Fisk University. 

To date the Urban League has awarded sev- 
enty-seven such Fellowships,* 37 to men and 40 
to women, and has utilized the following eleven 
institutions to provide the required training: 


*Not included here are 8 broken Fellowships, making 
the total number 85. 


of its former students. A large 
share of the New York group have come to this 
city recently due to the many positions open in 
the emergency relief set-up in the metropolitan 
district. 

Four times death has entered the ranks of 
the League Fellows to remove Kathryn B. Watts, 
teacher in the New York School system; Garrie 
Moore, mentioned above among the first Fel- 
lows; William Colson, Executive Secretary of the. 
Richmond Urban League; and Wendell Bolton, 
1927-1928 Fellow at the University of Chicago. 

Marriage and their duties as housewives have 
caused the withdrawal of four of the women 
from the list of those now employed in social 
work. This group includes Mrs. Alice White 
Yancey, formerly field worker of the Essex 
County Tuberculosis League, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Clark Morris, formerly case worker with the 
St. Louis Provident Association, and, since her 
marriage, a special investigator for the New 
York Urban League in emergency unemploy- 
ment activities. Mrs. Katie Davis Moore, form- 
erly an instructor at the Atlanta School of Social 
Work, and Mrs. Pearl R. Grissom, formerly em- 
ployed in work for Negroes in Glen Cove, Long 
Island, and in Stamford, Connecticut, are the 
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other two. It is of further interest to note that 
Mrs. Yancey’s successor on the Tuberculosis As- 
sociation staff is Mrs. Louise Love Bromley, also 
an ex-Fellow of the League. 

While it is understood that those to whom the 
League awards its Fellowships will, upon com- 
pletion of their training, spend at least one year 
in the field of social work, there is no stipula- 
tion that this period of service be spent with 
the Urban League or any of its branches. How- 
ever, the records show that eighteen of the sev- 
enty-seven ex-Fellows have at one time or an- 
other been employed by the League organization 
and seven of them are so employed at the pres- 
ent time. 

Wiley A. Hall, Richmond; R. Maurice Moss, 
Pittsburgh; George W. Goodman, Boston; 
Floyd C. Covington, Los Angeles: James H. 
Hubert, New York, and Joseph S. Jackson, Seat- 
tle; are ex-Fellows of the Urban League and are 
in charge of the League’s activities in their 
cities. Howard D. Gould, the new Industrial 
Secretary of the Chicago Urban League, is also 
an ex-Fellowship student. 

In addition to these employed by the League 
itself practically all of the ex-Fellows have re- 
mained either in social work, or some close- 
ly allied field in which their Urban League 
training is of definite value. Among the group 
are: Forrester B. Washington, director of the 
Atlanta School of Social Work; Alonzo G. 
Moron, Commissioner of Welfare of his native 
Virgin Islands; and Miss Louise Thompson, 
Field Organizer, International Workers’ Order. 
Mention should also be made of Miss Mar- 
guerite A. Tillar, special investigator for the 
New York Crime Prevention Bureau and Dr. 
Dean S. Yarbrough, adviser on race relations to 
the director of New York’s emergency relief or- 
ganization. 

No other League Fellow has gained greater 
distinction in his field than Dr. Abram L. Harris 
of Howard University’s faculty. Dr. Harris 
is one of the present Guggenheim Fellows, co- 
author of The Black Worker, the classic volume 
on Negro labor, and is recognized as one of the 
nation’s leading economists, regardless of color. 

Other positions held by members of the group 
on whom there is current information include: 


Case workers with family or children’s agencies............ 13 
Aides, supervisors, etc., with emergency relief 
organizations 10 


TRAINING SOCIAL WORKERS 


Professors of sociology ..... 
Professor of eConoMiCs 
Teacher in college .... i 
Public school teachers (including teacher 


Director of a children’s home 


Director... 
Field of recreation 
Field of health . 
Field of religion 
One each in the fields of girls’ work with the 
YWCA, parole officer, and research. 


= 


These are positions and activities which daily 
affect and influence the lives of thousands of 
America’s citizens. 


Other interesting items upon which complete 
information is lacking include the fact that at 
least three of the ex-Fellows have been awarded 
degrees of doctor of philosophy ; that about two- 
thirds of the group received their undergraduate 
training in “white” colleges and universities, 
and that among the Negro schools from which 
the Fellows have been selected are: Howard, 
Atlanta, Lincoln (Pa.), Fisk and Wilberforce 
Universities and Livingstone and Talledega Col- 
leges. 


The 48 for whom the information is available 
claimed 23 different states as places of birth. 
Pennsylvania leads the list with seven, followed 
by Virginia with five, Louisiana with four, and 
Ohio, New York, and Georgia with three each. 

It should be noted that in most cases the 
schools which have cooperated with the League 
in this provision of training for Negro social 
workers have contributed their share through 
free tuition grants. Local branches of the League 
have also materially aided, one branch having 
contributed one-half the outlay for fifteen of 
the Fellowships. The largest number of Fellow- 
ships given in any one year (1931-1932) was 
seven, and at the present time, two Fellows are 
in training. 

In order to assure the permanence of this valu- 
able contribution to the field of social work for 
Negroes the League plans to set aside $25,000 
of its Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund to endow 
one yearly Fellowship. This will be named the 
“Ruth Standish Baldwin Fellowship” in honor 
of the late founder of the National Urban 
League. 
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White Only 


A Short Story of the Color Line 


By Heten Faw 


drug store, and the hardware store, and 

the grocery. As she was passing the dry 
goods store, she paused to look at a hat in the 
second window. It was just the one to go with 
the new suit she was wearing. Perhaps if she had 
the hat, too, she might get the kind of job she 
wanted. She brightened momentarily in response 
to the thought. But bitterly she knew she was not 
turned down because of her appearance. Above 
the dark suit the fine-textured creaminess of 
her smooth cheek glinted softly in the win- 
dow’s image of her. Black 


(Ox PETERS walked listlessly past the 


one spoke to Callie, except Mr. Tom Black who 
said “Howdy, Callie,” without raising his hat ; 
Callie’s grandmother had belonged to his grand- 
father. Two girls, one who worked in the dry 
goods store and one who worked in the doctor’s 
office, walking abreast, crowded Callie into the 
dusty grass with apparently no feeling of apology. 
Just beyond the straggling business block, the 
girl turned off the main street and followed a 
hard-beaten, grass-fringed path beside deep 
wagon ruts to a huddle of colorless weathered 
cabins. Here she was greeted volubly enough. 
But she was dully unrespon- 


hair lay in waves 
any way she combed it, giv- 
ing her habitually a_ well- 
groomed trimness. Her eyes 
were big and dark, shadowed 
by long black lashes. Her 
figure was slim and lithe, with 
an aristocratic foot and ankle. 

This appraisal was corro- 
borated by the frank admira- 
tion in the stare of a man, 
probably some drummer, who 


A little different view- 
point of the problem of the 
near white Negro in the 
quest for security. 


—The Editor 


sive and disappeared directly 
into one of the shanties. 

“Dat you, Callie?” called a 
nellow voice from the lean-to. 
“Ah knows you is hot, chile. 
Come git a dipperful of dis 
heah watah I jest drawed 
fresh fum de well.” 

Callie stepped down into 
the lean-to kitchen and 
flopped on a chair as apathe- 
tic as an unwound spring, 


stood picking his teeth in the 
doorway of the cheap, nar- 
row restaurant next to the hat window. Out of 
the corner of her eye, Callie saw the restaurant’s 
one waiter, a Hicksville boy whose family, she 
knew, was little beter than “po” white trash,” 
open the screen door in an effort to fan out the 
flies with a dish towel. The other man indicated 
Callie with a jerk of his head and a twist of his 
mouth. 

““Swell-looking coon, ain’t she?” observed the 
waiter with a careless indifference, slamming 
the screen. 

“Gee! She a nigger?” exclaimed the tran- 
sient, and ostentatiously turned his attention in 
the opposite direction. 

Callie could not escape the import of the tone 
and gesture. Her eyes fell on the fly-specked 
sign in the dirty window of the mean little 
restaurant, and hot tears blurred the words it 
flaunted: “We Cater to White Only.” 

Callie drooped dispiritedly down the street. It 
was the noon hour and Hicksville people were 
going home to dinner. Although she was look- 
ing only at the sidewalk, she knew the name of 
every one who passed her: Such crowds as the 
town boasted were never impersonal. But no 


while the older, darker wom- 
an hovered over her tenderly. 

“Ah can tell buh lookin’ at you, honey, dat 
you ain’t got no job yit. What did Jedge Black 
say ?”? 

“No, I ain’t got no job yet,” flared the young 
girl with snapping black eyes. “And I never 
will get one in this place. Judge Black felt jus’ 
the same as everybody else here does, only he 
didn’t try to fool me wid no lies. He say he 
couldn’t give that job to no colored girl. He 
say if you come roun’ to his wife’s Monday she’s 
got a new washin’ fuh yuh. He say I bettuh git 
ovah my fine notions and go home and help 
you.” She spat out the last words as if they 
tasted bitter in her mouh. With the vehemence 
of her resentment, she had slipped unthinkingly 
into the soft, slurred speech of her elders. 

The mother sought only to soothe and com- 
fort. “Dere’s a ledder done come fuh you dis 
mownin’,” she announced cheerfully. “De 
pos’man say its fum Lizzie Anderson. I sho do 
want tuh heah whut she have to say. It suttinly 
am curious de way she ack: her ma ain’t seed 
huh been five yeah. She doan ne’r write to 
huh ma ’ceptin’ tuh sin’ huh money sometime. 
Dere her po’ ole mammy lonesome all de time 
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fer huh chile whut she done raise and work for, 
ter give huh mo’ ’n whut she had; an’ doan eben 
know whar she work or whar she stay. I sho’ 
is sorry faw ’er.” 

She produced the letter from a capacious 
apron pocket. Callie ripped open the envelope 
with undissembled eagerness. Her mother stood 
still to listen; but Callie did not read aloud. 

“Whut she want?” queried her mother, with 
an attempt at casualness, in spite of her gnawing 
curiosity. 

Callie took on a somewhat guarded aspect. 
She glanced into the other room as if she feared 
an unwelcome presence, perhaps an evil spirit, 
perhaps an eavesdropper. 

“She wants me to meet her in Chattanooga 
this even’,” she said. 

“In Chattanooga,” repeated the Negro wom- 
an indignantly. ““Why doan she come on ovah 
heah and see her ma? How she gwiner splain 
erse’f ?” 

“She don’t have to explain,” declared the girl. 
“Won't nobody tell her mother.” 

Her affirmation sounded contrary to fact. But 
it was not a lie; it was a command. Her mother, 
unsubmissive, said nothing, and Callie added, 
“Wouldn’t do no good; only make her feel bad. 
This is a business trip. She think she might kin 
git me a job in Evansville.” 

As Callie walked into the main waiting room 
late that afternoon in the railway station in 
Chattanooga, she saw awaiting her a modishly 
dressed young woman, whose pale face con- 
trasted strikingly with the glistening jet of the 
eyebrows and hair. The young women greeted 
each other cordially, though with a certain re- 
straint. The city girl signaled a taxi. She got 
out with her guest, after a brief ride, in front 
of a well-known hotel and inquired at the desk 
for mail and phone calls as she got her key. The 
clerk was respectful and deferential. The visitor 
did not speak on the way up to the room. But 
when the door was bolted and they were alone, 
they laid aside reserve with their wraps. The 
city girl spoke at once of what was in the minds 
of both. 

“What do you think of the proposition I 
wrote you about? Won’t you change your mind 
about coming to Evansville with me and going 
white? It’s a chance that won’t come once in 
every life-time. The boss is a peach of a fellow; 
and I would introduce you to my friends so you 
wouldn’t have to go through the loneliness that 
almost sunk me.” 

“Lizzie,” began Callie with a troubled frown, 
| don’t—”’ 


WHITE ONLY 


“Elizabeth,” corrected the other sharply. “Yeu 
can’t be too particular about that: you better 
practice calling yourself ‘Catherine,’ too. it 
makes the break easier.” 

“But Elizabeth,” said Callie self-consciously, 
“I don’t want to make any break. I hate white 
people! I despise °em! I wouldn’t mind work- 
ing with them in an office. But I couldn’t stand 
not knowing anybody else the rest of my life.” 
All the insults, the disappointments, the smou!- 
dering antagonism of her discouraging effort to 
find work showed themselves in the ardor of 
the impetuous words. 

“Oh, white folks are different when you're 
one of them,” defended Lizzie Anderson. “I 
know some swell fellows.” 

“But you wouldn’t dare marry any of them,” 
challenged Callie acridly. 

“Plenty of time to think about that when I 
fall in love,” temporized Elizabeth. “I’m just 
having a good time now.” After a slight pause 
she added, “You wouldn’t have to have any 
children.” 

“No,” reiterated Callie irrelevantly, “I dont 
want to be white. All I ask is half a chance. 
I’m perfectly satisfied as I am, if you just give 
me an equal chance in the business world. I'll 
get the education and the culture and the nice 
clothes and the beautiful home for myself. I 
don’t ask any favors of anybody ; just an equal 
chance.” 

“Well, if it’s an equal chance you want,” 
retorted Elizabeth with sophisticated flippance, 
“you'll die of a broken heart, my dear. For my 
part, I say let the preachers and the sociologists 
and the intellectuals and the born fighters butt 
their heads against race prejudice all they want 
to. They may help their great-grandchildren. But 
the only thing that’s going to do you and me any 
good is to side-step it.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” admitted Callie stub- 
bornly, “but think what you’ve given up—all 
your friends, and your home, and even your 
mother. You don’t know how she misses you. 
. . . But I do. [d rather keep on looking for 
a job, without trying to change my spots.” 

“And you'll wear out good shoe leather while 
you let pass the biggest opportunity you'll ever 
meet,” concluded the other lightly, and pressed 
the proposition no farther. 

Wearing a borrowed hat, Callie had dinner 
with Elizabeth in the hotel dining room. After- 
wards they had good seats at a stock company’s 
performance. Callie enjoyed for the first time 
(Continued on Page 349) 
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S I look back over my memory of the ac- 
A tivities of the Urban League, during its 
twenty-five years of existence, certain ex- 
periences of our group attract my attention. 
The conferences and adjustments of person- 
ality necessary to unite the three organizations : 
The League for the Protection of Colored Wom- 
en, the Industrial Committee, and the Ur- 
ban League. Our success in making people un- 
derstand that the movement was not to give a 
job to a deserving colored person in the organ- 
ization but to find for our personnel people most 
capable of stimulating others, 


In Retrospect 


The Chairman of the Executive Board Looks Back 


By L. Woop 


No one who remembers the trainloads of mi- 
grants drifting endlessly into Detroit or Phila- 
delphia, Newark or New York can forget the 
satisfaction of giving to these people the little 
card armed with which they would eventually 
turn up at some Urban Leaggue place for 
advice. 

And there were dinners, too. Delightful, in- 
formal ones, like that to celebrate the publication 
of Miss Jessie Fauset’s first novel, There is Con- 
fusion, or to give a cheer to Roland Hayes after 
his first concert here in Carnegie Hall; or for- 

mal, Rotary Club luncheons 


in business and in philan- 
thropy, to make the employ- 
ment of Negroes an important 
part of their program. 


ing of the Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety to undertake the han- 
dling of Negro cases. It 
seems strange now the length 
of time and the amount of 
proof of the capability of 


L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
Chairman of the Executive 
One of the successes of our Board, National Urban 
early effort was the persuad- League, Vice Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, 
Fisk University, has been 
identified with the Urban 
League since its inception. 
—The Editor 


where some aspirant for ora- 
torical honors would make a 
speech about the Constitution 
of the United States and then 
call upon either Mr. Jones or 
me to speak and we could 
quite truly say that we were 
the only people in the room 
who believed in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with 
all its amendments and then 
explain what we meant; or 
the joy of knowing that after 


training such Negro Travel- 
ers’ Aid workers necessary to 
convince the authorities of that beneficent or- 
ganization of the possibility of handling Negro 
cases successfully. 

Then, at the very beginning of the migration 
of Negro labor from the South, our oversight 
of the workers on the Connecticut Valley tobac- 
co farms, and our success in making the tobacco 
producers of that section see their advantage in 
proper housing and recreational opportunity for 
these seasonal workers. 

Our success in bringing to the steel manu- 
jacturers of the North information that expert 
molders were to be found among the Negro 
group of mechanics, placing some with success 
I remember at Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Again, the relief which public-spirited men 
and women in our northern cities expressed as 
we showed them how it was possible to adjust 
migrants to our complicated city living and how 
gratefully the almost-dazed men and women 
from the rural South welcomed the advice of our 
patient workers, explaining to them that air- 
shafts in an apartment house were in no way 
related to the airing opportunities of a broadly- 
spread yard. 


our visit the Chamber of 
Commerce of Canton, Ohio, elected two or three 
Negro members for the first time in its history. 
Then, the Opportunitry Contest Dinners, 
where in our effort to bring out young Negro 
writers we offered prizes for the best short story 
or poem or musical composition, and such 
heroes of the faith in their fellow-men as John 
Erskine or John Dewey would grace our dinner 
by presiding at it, and enthusiastic backers of 
some local talent who was known to be a con- 
tender for the prize would have come all the 
way from Detroit or Richmond, Virginia, to add 
color and enthusiasm to the scene. Delightful, 
novel occasions they were with distress only to 
the chairman of the dinner committee whose 
ingenuity in finding places for unexpected guests 
would be stretched almost beyond endurance. 
Speeches which I had an opportunity to make 
over the radio stand out like the one in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where, having quoted young 
Cotter’s “Rain Music,” which begins: 
On the dusty earth-drum 
Beats the falling rain 
with the idea of telling Louisville about a poet 
of their own of whom they were more or less 
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Chief Justice Frederic Kernochan, 
President, New York Urban League 


ignorant, the next morning Cotter’s father, a 
principal of one of the schools in Louisville, came 
to me and said: “I heard you quote my boy’s 
poem and thought you would like to know that 
he dictated that one to me on his death-bed 
when he was too weak to write and had been 
watching a spring shower,” and he gave me two 
other poems as yet unpublished which his son 
had written. 

But above all and most prominent are the 
memories of friendships made, not only across 
the color line but in that happy atmosphere 


IN RETROSPECT 


Muse in Late November 


wherein one is unconscious of color. The ex- 
perience when with Lloyd Garrison we visited 
in Springfield, Illinois, the home of an ex-slave 
who thrilled at meeting Garrison and explained 
that “though he could not read when he ran 
away from some place in Kentucky, he found 
a wife who could read and she used to read to 
him from ‘your grandfather’s paper, the Libera- 
tor’.” This ninety-year old ex-slave, with his 
children and his grandchildren about his chair, 
in this neat and comfortable home in Spring- 
field, was all aglow with memories not only of 
his own experience but with the tradition of 
the “Great Emancipator” which is so richly 
monumented in Springfield. 

And, after my speech in Springfield, one of 
the patrons of the Urban League asked for a 
copy of Cotter’s “Rain Music” which I again 
quoted, for she said: “I would like to put it 
on the wall back of the fountain in my new 
rock garden.” 

To this same picture clings the experience of a 
trip to Bermuda when the Mr. and Mrs. Hay 
who had entertained the Urban League’s Three 
Horsemen—Jones, Garrison, and Wood—in 
Springfield, greeted Mrs. Wood and me as old 
friends. 

Then, the vagaries of segregation have con- 
tributed to happy interracial friendships when, 
unable to be with my friends at a hotel, I have 
been courteously entertained in the houses of 
colored hosts to whom a white guest was a novel 
experience and who, through the years have 
proved that the friendship which resulted was 
an earnest of the possibilities of better under- 
standing in all the intricacies of our hardly-won 
democratic existence. 


By JoNATHAN HENDERSON Brooks 


GREET you, son, with joy and winter rue: 
For you the fatted calf, the while I bind 
Sackcloth against my heart for siring you 
At sundown and the twilight. Child, you find 
A sire sore tired of striving with the winds; 
Climbing Mount Nebo with laborious breath 
To view the land of promise through blurred lens, 


Knowing he can not enter, feeling death. 


And, as old Israel called his dozen sons 


And placed his withered hands upon each head 
Ere he was silent with the skeletons 

In Mamre of the cold, cave-chambered dead, 

So would I bless you with a dreamers will: 


The dream that baffles me, may you fulfil. 
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Two Prophets 


Reflections of a Jurist on the Race Problem 


By Joseru N. ULMan 


me the opportunity to read two import- 

ant books. H. G. Wells’ Experiment in 
Autobiography is much more than a gifted 
author’s candid analysis of himself. It is a reveal- 
ing, objective study of world events during the 
past third of a century. Conversely, in Negro 
Americans, What Now?, James Weldon John- 
son attempts to state objectively his conception 
of the problems that confront his own people ; 
but he is so honest, so vivid and real, that one 
gets from the book a striking picture of James 
Weldon Johnson the man. It 


A RECENT enforced inactivity has given 


potentially a war and that sooner or later it will 
assume the form of open warfare. To think 
otherwise is to attribute to men the virtues of 
angels. Nevertheless, it is a fine thing for all of 
us that a fearless and clear thinking man like 
H. G. Wells is so articulate; and it is possible 
that some part of his dream may come true. 
Whether it does or not, his dreaming of it will 
have enriched the world. 

Johnson is concerned with a narrower field. 
The problem of the Negro in America presents 
in an intensified form every question that man- 

kind as a whole must try to 


is this circumstance that leads 
me to think of these two very 
different books together. Any 
book that brings its reader 
face to face with the author 
is worth reading; if the au- 


A distinguished member 
of the Maryland Bar, Pres- 
ident of the Baltimore Ur- 


answer. The intensification is 
so great that one is apt to 
think of the Negro-American’s 
problem as different in kind 
rather than in degree. This 
Johnson refuses to do; and I 


thor is an important person, ban League, examines think he is right. He has been 
the book is an important present trends in the light criticized severely by leftist 
book. of prophecy. writers because he does not 


That both Wells and John- 
son are important persons 
there can be no doubt. Wells 


—The Editor 


counsel a wholesale alliance 
of the Negroes with the Com- 
munists. Such criticism is es- 
sentially stupid. The whole 


is, perhaps, the more consci- 
ous literary artist; but he is 
like Johnson in his passionate desire to make 
his words do something as well as say some- 
thing. Both men are idealists. Some would call 
them dreamers. Yet, if they are dreamers, a 
sense of humor saves them from pedantry and 
their feet stay on the ground while their aspira- 
tions soar. 

Wells, as everyone knows, is preoccupied with 
the political and social problems of all man- 
kind. Approaching the grave disorders of a sick 
world from the standpoint of a trained biologist 
and a profound student of history, he clings to 
the hope of escape over the pathway of liberal- 
ism. Many Americans would denounce his liber- 
alism as radicalism. He pleads for the organiza- 
tion of an effective world-state on a socialistic 
basis. He believes this may be accomplished 
through the medium of education and under an 
enlightened leadership that will steer clear, some- 
how, of the excesses either of doctrine or blood- 
letting that have characterized the Russian ex- 
periment. My own feelings is by no means so 
sanguine. The events of each week in our own 
country bear in upon me the conviction that the 
conflict between the haves and the have-nots is 


world is torn asunder by 
prejudices. Johnson, as a Negro, uses the word 
“prejudice” with special reference to those hos- 
tilities, based only upon vague emotional 
grounds, that his people must combat. I, as a 
Jew, might use the word in much the same way. 
Every minority group everywhere experiences 
this kind of hostility. The Roman Catholic in 
Germany knows today what I mean, even 
though his brethren here have not felt the full 
bitterness of the sting. And the American Com- 
munist, whatever else we may think about him, 
is so small a minority in our body politic that the 
Negro certainly cannot afford to make common 
cause with him. The time may come when an 
ably led radical party in America will gain such 
numbers that Negroes can ally themselves with 
it and not add to their already heavy burdens. 
When and if that time does come, we must hope 
that the party will give to Negroes an honest 
and cordial welcome. 

Wells clings to an opportunist liberalism and 
believes that humanity will struggle successfully 
forward if only the goal is kept in sight. Johnson 
says to the American Negro that he can nibble 

(Continued on Page 349) 
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The Urban League and Negro Labor 


Yesterday—Today— Tomorrow 


By T. Arnotp Hitt 


League, its primary objective has been the 
development of economic opportunities for 
Negroes in cities. Other questions have occupied 
a conspicuous place in its program, but at all 
times the economic question has dominated. 
The founders of the League had before them 
the study of Dr. George Edmund Haynes, first 
executive of the organization, revealing constant 
growth of the Negro urban population and so- 
cial disorders resulting from the failure of cities 
to provide employment commensurate with 
training and ambition. Na- 


S tess the incipiency of the National Urban 


centers have been established, and, in fact. we 
have run the whole gamut of orthodox t ch- 
niques in this field. We have not omitted cailing 
to the attention of Negroes their shortcomings, 
while advising them to secure further training 
and adherence to standards of efficiency as tieir 
part of the bargain. 

The records of the League are replete with 
activities of this character, sometimes resulting 
in success, and sometimes in failure. The influ- 
ence of the League has been felt in the tobacco 
fields in Connecticut, the garment factories in 

Chicago, the foundries ir 


turally, there was occasion to 
be concerned about the defi- 


ciencies in housing, health, The Acting Secretar) 
of the National Urban 
League as Director of the 
Department of Industriat 
Shaped the 


recreation, education, and a 
host of other problems which 
either had appeared or were 
sure to appear. Important as 
it was to give consideration to 
these questions, no question 
was more important than 
that of employment. 

And so at the outset the 
League committed itself to 


Relations 
course of 


League in this field. 
—The Editor 


Ohio, office buildings and 
stores in New York, automo- 
bile factories in St. Paul and 
Detroit, and household em- 
ployment in Richmond and 
Atlanta. 

But as time went on, it 
became obvious that appeals 
to employers constituted on- 
ly a part of what was neces- 
sary to secure adequate oc- 
cupational opportunities for 
Negroes. It was evident that 


Urban 


the theory that unsocial con- 

ditions were largely the result of uneconomic 
conditions—one the effect, the other the cause. 
Thus, while both required attention and were 
incorporated within the program of the League, 
it seemed essential to give special attention to 
the long-time casual factors while working to 
ameliorate immediate social disorders. 


The technique by which the League has at- 
tempted to secure opportunities for Negroes in 
cities, whether in Nashville or New York, At- 
lanta or Akron, Louisville or Los Angeles, is an 
established part of the methodology of the 
Urban League. We have regarded it our duty 
to persuade employers to see the advantage of 
using Negroes. We have appealed to owners of 
business on the basis of national ideals of fair- 
ness, the capacity of the Negro to perform, and 
the duties and rights of citizenship. Articles have 
been written, addresses delivered, letters sent, 
the radio used, and visits made to employers. 
We have presented facts and figures to com- 
mittees concerned with employment and labor 
questions, and solicited the help of Chambers 
of Commerce and Governmental officials. Em- 
ployment offices have been operated, training 


we had to reckon with em- 
ployees —- organized white employees in trade 
union groups, and Negro employees who were, 
and still are for the most part, unorganized. Te 
ignore this group was to ignore a more potent 
influence than that exercised by the employing 


group. 

The first significant step taken by the League 
to overcome the opposition of white workers 
to the employment of Negroes was in the spring 
of 1918 when the National Urban League ad- 
dressed a communication to Mr. Samuel A. 
Gompers, then President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; and suggested a resolution for 
his submission to the 1918 Convention of the 
Federation. This resolution, signed by nine lead- 
ers in Negro life, both white and colored, called 
upon the A. F. of L. to welcome Negro working 
men to the ranks of organized labor. The signers 
of this resolution pledged themselves, as spokes- 
men for large interests within the Negro world, 
to cooperate with the A. F. of L. in bringing 
about more cordial relationships between white 
and Negro workers. Preceding the submission of 
this resolution, the group had met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the headquarters of the American 
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Federation of Labor, and frankly discussed with 
President Gompers and other officers of the 
A. F. of L., the practices of the various labor 
groups to which Negroes objected. 

In this same year, the National Urban League 
Conference held in New York City, was out- 
spoken in its determination to protest vigorous- 
ly in all organized labor circles against the dis- 
criminatory activities of the American labor 
movement. 

In 1919, at the Detroit Conference of the 
National Urban League, the organization went 
a step beyond the action taken by the previous 


conv ention, and resolved as follows: 
. We believe in the principle of collective bar- 


gaining, and in the theory of cooperation between 
capital and labor in the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes and in the management of industry 
We advise them (Negroes) to take jobs as strike wae 
ers, only where the union affected, has excluded colored 
men from membership. We believe they should 
keep out of jobs offered in a struggle to 
deny labor a voice in the regulation of 
conditions under which it works. . . .” 
Shortly thereafter, some of 
the local Leagues of the na- 
tional movement began to 
follow the course taken by 
the national and pledged 
their support not only to 
the principle of collective 
bargaining, but to encour- 
aging and aiding Negroes to 
join the labor movement when 
opportunity was given them. 
The Chicago Urban League, in 
connection with labor trouble at the 
stockyards, took occasion to declare itself 
in unmistakable langugae on this point. 
The years 1925, 1926 and 1927 witnessed 
considerable activity on the part of both the 
national and the local Leagues, in an effort to 
encourage Negroes to join the labor movement 
and to break down age-old barriers set up by 
various national and local units of the A. F. of 
L. In March, 1925 its industrial relations de- 
partment began operation with two full-time 
persons in the national office and assistance from 
its research department. During this period the 
New York Trade Union Committee was estab- 
lished by the New York Urban League. The 
Industrial Secretary of the National Urban 
League made two appearances before the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor; President William Green wrote articles 
in Opportunity; and one of the staff members 
of the League contributed an article to the 
“American Federationist.” We sought to have 
the A. F. of L. appoint Negro organizers and 
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proposed assisting in the payment of the salary 
of a competent individual to direct the work 
among Negroes. In the early years of the in- 
dustrial relations department of the National 
Urban League, union activities of one kind or 
another were the focal point around which other 
features of the department revolved. 

The next step in the League’s industrial pro- 
gram came as a natural consequence of the de- 
pression. Unemployment statistics revealed num- 
bers of Negroes on relief greatly in excess of 
what either their population or normal employ- 
ment ratios might suggest as reasonable. Figures 
available indicating the return of workers to 
private industry showed that Negroes were not 
going back to work to the same degree that 
whites were being employed. Employment reg- 
ulations disadvantaged the South and certain 
industries in which the largest numbers of Ne- 

groes were employed. Organized labor, 
appealed to on behalf of Negro work- 
ers, was adamant; and the Federal 
Administration—provided with 
exhaustive material revealing 
gross discriminations — was 
too busy with the applica- 
tion of the principle in 
general, to apply it to any 
particular part of the pop- 
ulation. In certain parts of 
the country work benefits 
for Negroes on relief were 
from one-half to one-third less 
than those paid whites. If they 
refused to accept the wages of- 
fered, relief was withdrawn. There 
were few Negro investigators and inter- 
viewers and clerks employed in relief offices. 


Unfortunately, an important social develop- 
ment had taken place between 1910 and 1930: 
the urban population of Negroes had increased 
from 2,684,797 to 5,193,913 and stood just 14 
points behind the 53 per cent for the white pop- 
ulation. Thus, in New York City, where in 1910 
there were 91,709 Negroes who formed less than 
2 per cent of the total population, there were 
in 1930, 327,706 who were approximately 5 
per cent of the total population. Detroit had a 
scant 5,741 Negroes in 1910 who were 1.2 per 
cent of the total population ; as against 120,066 
in 1930, who were 7.7 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The populations of Chicago, Newark and 
Akron also increased disproportionately. Figures 
for Birmingham, Atlanta, and other important 
southern centers, as well as for the border cities 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and Baltimore, also 


showed significant increases in their Negro pop- 
ulation. 
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Fortunately, or unfortunately, too, there had 

developed simultaneously with the depression, 
the psychology that only by organized pressure 
could minorities and unpopular causes secure 
recognition. The youth of the nation began to 
mobilize its forces. Organized labor tightened 
its ranks. Bankers pressed upon the President for 
new fiscal policies. Women appealed for recog- 
nition. Small investors demanded that security 
laws be re-shaped ; while the farmers, the Amer- 
ican Legion, and various groups of unemployed 
people kept lobbies in Washington constantly. 
Established opinions loosened and concessions 
were made to all who organized and protested 
vigorously. 

The Negro had grievances too — grievances 
which public officials recognized and admitted 
but ignored. Negro organizations and individu- 
als busied themselves. For six months beginning 
shortly after the President took office, fortnightly 
visits were made to the offices of Washington 
high officials by a representative of the Na- 
tional Urban League. 

These two factors—a large urban population 
and the pressure device, now more influential 
in government than the Constitution—made it 
both possible and logical to rally Negroes in de- 
fense of their economic rights. The National 
Urban League, as the foremost agency working 
on behalf of Negroes in this field, decided to 
follow the American pattern, and accordingly 
advised Negroes to “Go thou and do likewise.” 
The other groups that had moved on Washing- 
ton were for specific purposes but the Negro 
was not one of the purposes. He had then, no 
course other than to unite in such a way that 
the impact of his opposition could be felt in 
Washington. The League, withdrawing its rep- 
resentative from office consultations in Wash- 
ington, undertook the task of organization and 
thus launched its third major step in the eco- 
nomic phase of its program. It did not abandon 
its activities with organized labor, nor did it 
give up its appeals to employers. But it did con- 
clude that both employers and employees might 
be more willing to listen to the demands of 
5,500,000 workers than they would to the sug- 
gestions of a social service organization. 

The first move made by the League to galvan- 
ize sentiment on behalf of Negroes was to launch 
letter and telegram campaigns on the President, 
Cabinet members, and all persons in adminis- 
trative position in Washington. For a period of 
at least a year there was no let-up on this by 
either the national organization or its locals or 
other bodies and numerous individuals they were 
able to influence. There can be no question but 
that Washington was moved to let down some 
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of its restrictions because of the insistent ind 
persistent campaign carried on by the Leavue. 

It was at this time that the Emergency d- 
visory Council for Negroes was launched, with 
State and City officers scattered throughout the 
country. Some of these have done effective work, 
and wherever there have been active Councils 
it is possible to see the results of their labors, 
But these Councils were groups of professional 
and business men who acted as representatives 
of the wage-earning group when appearing be- 
fore administrators of relief projects. 

Though this proved, and still proves wher- 
ever the group is organized, an effective means 
of interpretation; it still does not provide for 
the participation of the workers themselves in 
their own problems. The League had already 
launched vocational guidance campaigns to pro- 
mote an awareness on the part of young people 
of the problems involved in the selection of a 
vocation. It had endeavored to arouse school 
heads and teachers of vocational education to 
consideration of both the advantages and dis- 
advantages inherent within the system of train- 
ing and guidance now found in schools and col- 
leges throughout the land. Vocational Oppor- 
tunity Campaigns had been held for four years 
when there was considerable concentration on 
this subject for a period of a week each year. 
The awakening which these vocational guidance 
activities prompted as evidenced by an intelli- 
gent consideration of this question in many cir- 
cles, encouraged us to feel that Negro wage-earn- 
ers should come together for study and action 
on matters directly affecting them. Thus was 
inaugurated, in April, 1934, the Negro Workers’ 
Councils. 

In a pronouncement addressed to Negro 
workers at the time the Councils were formed, 
this language was used: 

“You must organize to compel the breakdown of 
discriminatory barriers that keep you out of unions 
and, consequently, out of employment. You must or- 
ganize to prevent the passing of legislation that will 
be a further aid to discrimination-practicing unions 
and employers. You must organize to demand, with other 
workers, a new deal for labor. . . .” 

The job for our Workers’ Councils, then, is 
to organize Negroes in all parts of the country ; 
to educate them for collective action; and plan 
a program suitable for the integration of them 
into similar movements seeking the advancement 
of all workers. There are today, twenty-six ac- 
tive Workers’ Councils with a number of other 
groups meeting but not yet ready for this pro- 
gram. 

We have learned from an experience of 
twenty-five years, that Negro and white labor 
(Continued on Page 349) 
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Glimpse of an Urban League at Work 


A Day in an Urban League Office 


By Joun T. Crark 


HE doors open with the continuous ring- 

ing of the telephone, and the first call 

nearly every morning is — “Women’s 

Employment Office.” The telephone operator is 

an extremely busy person from the time the 
office opens until noon. 

“Can I get a light-skinned girl, who is a high 
school graduate, and wears size 16 or 18, and 
who likes children ?”——this employer is sure that 
$4.00 per week is ample pay. 

“I want a middle-aged woman to do cook- 
ing, laundry and housework for my family of 
four. I will pay $7.00 per 


ment the greatest activity of the local head- 
quarters. Opportunities for Negro women in 
domestic work during this depression represent 
by far the largest means of support open to 
Negroes. For the past year or more daily regis- 
trations in the office have averaged about three 
women to every man, and the placements have 
averaged four women to every man. Here is 
where the greatest anxiety, worry and distress is 
shown; among the men there seems to be less 
concern. An interesting comment was made by 
a worker in this department who recently re- 

turned from a two years’ 


week only if I can get a re- 
liable person with three years’ 
reference at one place.” 

“Can you send me eight ex- 
perienced waiters for a party 
tonight? They must have 
their own uniforms.” 

“Please send us four maids. 
They get $1.00 per day. The 
work will be in a white hotel 
downtown, but they will 
have to live in our hotel and 


John T. Clark, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the St. 
Louis Urban League, de- 
tails some of the routine 
activities which take place 
daily in his office. 

—The Editor 


leave for study at the 
Atlanta School of Social 
Work. She said that some- 
thing tragic has taken place 
in the lives of her applicants 
—they seem to have lost faith 
in mankind—she can’t get the 
little confidences that were 
given before so readily—they 
are bitter and distrustful. 

At this time of the year 
the Neighborhood Secretary 


pay $4.00 a week for their 
room.” 

“Tell Miss Butler (meaning Mrs. Buckner) 
I gonna quit the job she sent me on Tuesday 
because the lady ‘washes me’ too hard.” 

In the Women’s Employment Office the 
receiving and supplying end of most of the 
requests come in downstairs. Two rooms full 
of women and girls are waiting to be interviewed 
and being sent out on jobs. A very old woman 
shrunken with age, stands before the inter- 
viewer. She is 57 years old and asks for day 
work. As to residence, she answers—“Bin here 
always—Worked right in dis room fo Miss 
Louis befo they build dat big stone house ’cross 
the street dey tore down las year—saw dat house 
built—saw ebery stick and stone come from 
England—’round here was where all the big 
white folks lived den—The Ballentines, Perrys, 
Kennards, etc.”—(her eyes sparkled). Last year 
the newspapers fixed the age of the stone man- 
sion being demolished as erected 63 years ago. 
Yet, this pathetic old woman must continue do- 
ing day’s work to pay rent for quarters for her- 
self and helpless husband because the local relief 
does not pay her rent. 

One sees in the women’s employment depart- 


is busy making plans for 
group buying of fruits and 
vegetables for fall canning. A call comes in for 
her: “Yes, Mrs. Thomas. A fish fry at 7 tomor- 
row evening at your house? And you say its to 
raise money to buy some things for Mrs. 
who has a new baby? That’s fine. I'll be there.” 

The Secretary told us that many such money- 
raising affairs are given by her nine different 
Neighborhood Groups to help out the inade- 
quate emergency relief given to their more needy 
families in the various groups. The Director of 
Block Units, also in the same office, explained to 
us about a very interesting plan whereby mem- 
bers of the block units buy coal at a reduction 
because of their group purchasing power. A 
woman had just called who wanted to buy coal 
under this plan, but was told that she couldn’t 
share in it because her block wasn’t organized. 
We were afterwards told that this same woman 
asked to talk to someone from the League who 
would meet a group of representatives from her 
block in order that they might get organization 
plans started. 

Back at the Information Desk: “I’m from 
Washington University and am working on a 
thesis. Prof. suggested that I come here 
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to find out if I might make use of some data 
worked out by your Research Committee con- 
cerning population concentrations and move- 
ment trends of Negroes in St. Louis.” 

“IT am the new Supervisor of Adult Education 
projects in this district and I am to supervise 
periodically the work of the three teachers lo- 
cated here at the Urban League. May I be 
directed to their classes?” 

Three men from the “Dug Out” come up- 
stairs asking the Executive Secretary or one of 
his assistants to come down and help to clear 
up an argument as to whether Abyssinians are 
descendants from Africans or Jews. “We've been 
arguing about it all the morning,” he says. A 
lively forum has come into existence out of the 
Men’s Waiting Room. 

At 2 o'clock a committee of three sent by 
representatives of the 13 Negro communities in 
various parts of St. Louis County, come in to 
report to the Executive about a petition they 
had jointly presented to the County Welfare 
League about having a branch of the League 
established in Clayton, the County seat, so as 
to bring the guidance and services of the League 
directly to the 20,000 Negroes scattered through- 
out St. Louis County. 

An old man approaches the executive as he 
walks down the hall, and asks, “Is our 
League started helping white folks too?” ‘Well, 
not perhaps in the way you think, but white 
people are helped by our program as well as 
colored people,” he is told. “These young white 
people you see coming in and out are members 
of the Social Workers’ Guild whom we have 
permitted the use of an office on the 


A GLIMPSE OF AN URBAN LEAGUE AT WORK 


“The situation is tense—-Negro workers re- 
fuse to strike with their white fellow work: \en. 
One Negro who had been with the concern for 
26 years when interviewed at his home ins'sted 
that the white workers would sell-out the Neg- 
roes as they did 9 years ago when the company 
promoted 3 Negroes to do sewer-line work ind 
the white workers quit work until the Negroes 
were put off the job.”—So reported the League's 
industrial trouble-shooter, Mr. Williams. 


* * * * * 

Over the phone from the Parole Office : 

“Clarence ——— does not regard his parole 
obligations. Won’t you have Mr. Essex check 
up on what is influencing him? We want to 
keep from returning him to prison.” There is 
so much of this kind of work in connection with 
various outside organizations that “we have add- 
ed to the duties of our Office Secretary following 
through such requests, with the hope of reflect- 
ing the volume of this work to these organiza- 
tions as an argument for a Negro worker on 
their staff.” 


“Our variety of community contacts seems to 
be steadily growing. For a long time, no doubt, 
in such a city it will keep the needs for service 
far in advance of available funds and facilities 
to render that service. Our Board of Directors 
in St. Louis recognizes this situation and through 
its Executive Secretary limits its program to the 
work that seems most essential and in which the 
greatest results can be obtained through cooper- 
ation and coordination.” 


third floor. There are also Negro 
members of this Guild.” The man 
shakes his head and mutters, “I 
can’t understand,” but he warns, 
“If we ain’t careful the white folks 
going to take you and our League 
away from us—like they take every- 
thing else we got.” 

Three men in overalls are nerv- 
ously awaiting the return of the In- 
dustrial Secretary. They can wait 
no longer and tell the information 
clerk that they are gas house work- 
ers and have to get back to work. 
They had come to talk to Mr. Col- 
lier about helping them to organize 
as the League had helped the Negro 
motion picture operators organize 
and improve their working condi- 
tions. 


Relief Garden Project, Los Angeles, California 
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Survey the Month 


Appointments 


John W. Lawlah, M.D., has recently been appointed 
Assistant Medical Director of the Provident Hospital and 
Training School, Chicago, Illinois. Dr. Lawlah received 
his B.S. degree from Morehouse College in 1925 and his 
M.S. degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1929. 
In 1932 he was graduated from the Rush Medical School, 
University of Chicago. The following year he was Rosen- 
wald Fellow in Roentgeno ogy, Billings Hospital, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Dr. Lawiah is a member of Sigma 
Sigma, honorary medical fraternity, University of Wis- 
consin; Alpha Omega Alpha, national honorary medi- 
cal fraternity, for excellence in clinical medicine; 
Sigma Xi, national honorary scientific society, election 
to which is based on proved ability for outstanding re- 
search in scientific fields. 


* * 


Mrs. Thelma Livingstone has been appointed Assistant 
to the State Director of the W.P.A. in the State of 
Florida. 


* * 


Five Negro physicians have been appointed to the 
staff of the Queens Borough General Hospital, New 
York. They are: Drs. Charles M. Reid, Sterling O. 
Fie'ds and Judge A. Thompson of Jamaica, L. I.; John 
Edward Lowry and Forrest Hayes of Flushing, L. I. 


* * * 


Boy Scouts 


In “Scouting,” the official magazine for Scout leaders, 
there is a story of a rare act of bravery by a young 
Negro, Edward Claxton, Star Scout of Troop No. 4, 
Reno, Nevada, who pulled two sma‘! children out of a 
burning house at the risk of his life. Young Claxton has 
been awarded a gold medal by the National Court of 
Honor of the Boy Scouts of America. 


* 


* 


* 


NYA 


Through the NYA of Florida 85 young colored women 
between the ages of 16-25 years, comprising a definite 
quota from every county in the state, are attending a 
State Recreation Camp under the direction of Mrs. 
T. M. Scott of Jacksonville, on the campus of Bethune- 
Cookman College. The carp program includes instruc- 
tion in handicraft and sewing, home hygiene, nature 
study, music and dramatics. 

* 


* 


Urban League 

William H. Baldwin, 3rd, is the secretary of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the National Urban League and chair- 
man of the Board of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Urban League. 
He is the son of the late Mrs. William H. Baldwin, 
founder and first president of the Executive Board of 
the National Urban League. 


CCC 

Robert Fechner, Director of CCC Camps, announces 
that out of a total enrollment of 506,000 in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, 49,000 are colored. There is one 
camp named after a Negro now living—Camp Vann— 
after Robert L. Vann, editor of the Pittsburgh Courier 
and Special Assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States. There are over 100 Negro educational 


advisers attached to the colored camps. 
* * * 


Employment 
As a result of the repeated failure of colored citizens 


of Louisville to secure adequate and equitable participa- 
tion in the various Recovery services a specia! committee 
made a trip to Washington to confer with national officials 
on some means of adustment. After conferences with 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tor, and Aubrey Williams, Assistant Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator, and Frank Persons, Director of 
the U. S. Employment Service, Department of Labor, a 
branch of the National Reemployment Service with com- 
plete colored personnel was ordered. The members of 
the Louisville committee were: Dr. J. A. C. Lattimore 
and Julius A. Thomas, executive secretary of the Louis- 
vile Urban League, representing the Urban League, 
Attorney John Everett Harris, The Reverend J. A. John- 
son, and A. H. Bowman. 


William H. Baldwin, 3rd, 
President, Brooklyn Urban League 
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Music 


“Afro American Symphony,” by William Grant Still, 
Negro composer and recipient of a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship, will be one of five American works played by the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, Hans Lange con- 
ducting, during the coming season in New York City. 
* «# 


Drama 


On October 14th the comedy, “Three Men On A 
Horse,” played its 300th consecutive performance at the 
Play House, New York City. Richard Huey, well known 
young colored actor, has an important role in the cast 
and has received high praise for his performance from 
metropo'itan critics. 


* 


Awards 


Atlanta University announces through its Department 
of Sociology that three prizes of $100.00 $50.00, and 
$25.00 will be awarded for the best analysis of the sub- 
ject, “The Experiences of Foreign Born Negroes in the 
United States.” 

The entry may cover one of two fields: an autobiog- 
raphical account of one’s experiences as a foreign born 
Negro, or a general presentation of the problems faced 
by foreign born groups in the United States. Competi- 
tion is open to any colored person or persons born out- 
side of the United States, including those born in the 
Virgin Islands prior to 1917. Negroes not now residing 
in the United States but who formerly lived here are also 
eligible. 

A'l inquiries and entries should be addressed to Ira 
de A. Reid, Box 261, Atlanta Univcrsity, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


The Rev. Ernest Hall, 
President, Negro Welfare Association, Cleveland 
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john W. Lawlah, M. D. 


From the Book Marks of Today column of The World- 
Telegram comes the following: 


The Saturday Review of Literature announces in the 
issue of November 2 the award of the John Anisfield 
prize of $1,000 to Harold F. Gosnell, associate professor 
of Political Science in the University of Chicago, for 
his book “Negro Politicians: The Rise of Negro Politics 
in Chicago.” 

The award was established in 1934 by Mrs. Edith Anis- 
field Wolf, of Cleveland, in memory of her father. Its 
purpose is to encourage and reward the production of 
good books in the field of racial re‘ationships either here 
or abroad. 


Sport 

For the second time the Howard-Lincoln footbal! 
game, the oldest of the colored college “classics,” will 
be staged on Thanksgiving night as an indoor spectacle 
under artificial lighting. Two years ago this contest, rich 
with the traditions and sport lore garnered over a fifty- 
year period of competition, was held in the $15,000,000 
Atlantic City Auditorium. This year the mammoth con- 
vention hall wil again be transformed into an indoor 
gridiron, full-sized and seating 20,000 persons in com- 
fort. 


Messrs. C. M. Cain and R. T. Lockett of the local 
Y.M.C.A. are representing Lincoln University as host in- 
stitution. They are assisted by an advisory committee 
consisting of four presidents: Dr. Samuel Williamson of 
the Atlantic City Howard Alumni; Dr. S. Leroy Morris 
of the local Lincoln Alumni; Mr. Wiliam A. Dart of 
the Atlantic City Board of Trade; and Dr. Walter G. 
Alexander of the General Alumni Association. 
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MIGRATION OF NEGROES RAISES 
BIG PROBLEM 


“The large migration of Negroes from the South to 
Northern cities has raised serious problems of education, 
efficiency, stabi izing of labor and proper housing con- 
ditions. One of the most important things the Armstrong 
Association has done is stabilizing Negro labor em- 
ployed by the great corporations.”’-—Philadelphia Ledger, 
April 27, 1918. 


HOUSING PERIL BARED BY URBAN LEAGUE 


“Overcrowding in apartments due to excessive rents 
has caused tremendous delinquency in Harlem’s colored 
belt. This is one of a number of startling disclosures 
made this morning by the New York Urban League, 
following an investigation conducted into the rent situa- 
tion of Harlem for the State Industrial Commission.”— 
New York Evening Journal, May 3, 1926. 


LUNG BLOCK GOES 


“The group of tumbled-down houses in alleys will 
give way to a playground park and an addition to a 
Negro school. Back in 1925 the Urban League made a 
survey of Lung Block which threw light on the condi- 
tions existing there; a high prevalence of tuberculosis 
and a crime rate high in excess of the rest of the city.”— 
Baltimore Evening Sun, November 6, 1929. 


VICTORY AT ATLANTIC CITY RESULT OF 
URBAN LEAGUE'S WORK 


“The American Federation of Labor at its convention 
in At'antic City last week, with but one dissenting vote, 
went on record for the thorough organization of Negroes 
in America. This action is the culmination of the agita- 
tion and conferences on the labor question conducted 
by groups of Negro leaders and organizations, the Na- 
tional Urban League being the most active organization 
in following up this matter for a term of years.”— 
Pittsburgh Courier, June 21, 1919. 


ANOTHER EFFORT MADE TO ACQUIRE 
NEGRO HOSPITAL 
“Urban League seeking to raise $50,000 to buy old 
U.P.I. site. Committee of 100 to be all colored.”— 
Baltimore Evening Sun, March 13, 1925. 


PRESIDENT HARDING PRAISES URBAN 
LEAGUE'S WORK 


“The President says cooperation of leaders of both 
races is a necessity. ‘The National Urban League,’ he 
states, ‘has been particularly useful in its contribution 
to the solution of the problem of races in the United 
States because it has sought to secure the cooperation 
of the leading people of both races in attacking this 
problem.”—New York Evening Post, April 28, 1921. 


The Urban League in Action 


Through The Years 


A USEFUL AGENCY IN AN IMPORTANT FIELD 

“The Chicago Urban League is an indispensable agen- 
cy in the important field of race relations. If there were 
no such agency as the Urban League, we would have 
to organize one. Happily it exists, and is but one of 
many which are engaged in similar work in other Ameri- 
can cities with national headquarters in New York.”— 
Chicago Evening Post, November 24, 1926. 


TWENTY-TWO NEGROES WIN CONTEST 
PRIZES FOR LITERATURE 


Opportunity's Annual Event Marked By Number 
Of Fine Contributions 
“John Macy, who presided, said that he had been 
struck with the freshness and vigor of the young Negro 
writers who submitted manuscripts. Countee Cullen won 
fourth prize for a poem, “Lines to Certain of One’s 
Elders.”—New York Herald Tribune, May 2, 1926. 


LOBBY ATTACKS COLOR BAR AT LABOR 
CONFAB 


Urban League Urges A. F. of L. End Discrimination 
“Organized lobbying began this week at the A. F. of 
L. national convention to speed action by the federation 
against Jim Crow in labor unions, as the National Urban 
League opened local headquarters at the Arctic Avenue 
Y.M.C.A.”—Chicago Defender, October 12, 1935. 


URBAN LEAGUE DENOUNCES M & O 
OFFICIALS 

“The Urban League announces that the case of the 
ten Negroes who were arraigned on charges of vagrancy 
on January 3rd has been investigated. The arrest was 
wholly undemocratic and the charges unjust. The 
League denounces the M & O Railroad for bringing 
the men here and not according them due protection.” — 
St. Louis Argus, June 7, 1919. 


NEW NEGRO INDUSTRIAL FIELDS URGED TO 
AID MIGRATION PROBLEM 

“Opening of new industrial fields for Negroes offers 
the best solution for problems growing out of the migra- 
tion of many Negroes from southern districts to con- 
gested northern cities, according to speakers at the 
annual conference of the National Urban League. Hugh 
Frayne, organizer of the A. F. of L. will discuss today 
the question of the Negro’s admission into the Federa- 
tion.”"—New York Herald Tribune, February 4, 1926. 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKERS NEEDED BY 
URBAN LEAGUE 
“That the trained social worker, especially male, is in 
urgent demand is the import of the message announcing 
the 1921-1922 fellowships for social work offered by the 
National Urban League. Despite many applicants for 
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positions, there are posts which remain unfilled because 
they require specifically trained workers.” — Chicago 
Defender, April 9, 1921. 


COMMISSIONERS BUY PARK FOR NEGROES 
IN OKLAHOMA CITY 

“As a result of a survey made by Jesse O. Thomas, 
southern fie d director of the National Urban League, 
of the recreational opportunities for Negroes of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and based on his recommendations, the 
Mayor and Park Commissioners recently purchased the 
Gentry second addition for a Negro park.”—Florida 
Sentinel, June 8, 1929. 


$185,000 SPENT UPON PROGRAM OF 
SECURING JOBS 
“The National Urban League and its branches spent 
$185,000 this year on their program of securing jobs 
and seeking to improve the living conditions and health 
of Negro workers and their fami ies.” — Pittsburgh 
Courier, February 12, 1921. 


TRAINING OF CITY NEGRO PRAISED BY 
PRESIDENT HOOVER 
“*The work of the National Urban League,’ writes 
President Hoover, ‘to train Negroes in the cities to find 
new lines of occupation is fundamental to the progress 
of the race. I wish you success in your undertaking.”— 
New York Herald Tribune, March 14, 1930. 


FEDERATED UNIONS WANT NEGRO MEMBERS 


“Acceptance of the Negro into the various A. F. of 
L. unions of New York was practically assured when an 
organizing committee was appointed by the Central 
Federated Unions to confer with James H. Hubert, and 
H. D. Gregg, executive and industrial secretaries of the 
New York Urban League, for the purpose of settling 
upon the best plan for organizing Negro Labor. The 
action was taken on Friday evening, when a meeting 
of the trade unions developed into an informal discus- 
sion of the Negro and his relation to the unions. Mr. 
Gregg was given a chance to speak on the duty of or- 
ganized labor to the Negro.”—New York Age, March 19, 
1920. 


THOUSANDS FED DAILY 
Ex-Service Men Helped by Urban League 

“The number of colored unemployed men and women 
in Chicago has increased from 15,000 in January to 
20,000 in May. In cooperation with the colored churches 
the Urban League has been providing 400 meals a day 
for the jobless. Many of these colored persons out of 
work are in desperate need of work. Nearly one-sixth 
of the 125,000 co'ored population of Chicago are now 
unemployed.”—Chicago Defender, May 7, 1921. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS HEAR NEGRO 
SOCIAL WORKER 
“Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary of the 
National League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
received from the audience of nearly seven hundred 
delegates the greatest ovation accorded the various 


THE URBAN LEAGUE IN ACTION 


speakers when he spoke on the subject ‘Psychology in 
the Employment of Negro Workingmen.’ Several m.n- 
agers of plants which have never before employed \e- 
groes except in unskilled positions stated that they ill 
immediately begin to open up the higher paid ond 
more highly skil’ed positions to Negroes.” — Det oit 
Leader, May 4, 1918. 


CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE ACTS FOR 
MISTREATED BOYS 
“The Chicago Urban League employed Miss Jean- 
nette Bates, prominent practitioner at the Bar, to con- 
duct a searching inquiry into the conduct of certain 
officials who had these juveniles in custody.”—Chicago 
Defender, June 22, 1918. 


STATISTICS OF URBAN LEAGUE SHOW TRUE 
CONDITIONS 
Data from 25 Industrial Centers Show Unemploy- 
ment On Increase 

“In March 1930 the National Urban League estimated 
that the number of unemployed Negroes was not less 
than 300,000. A re-check in October indicated that 
unemployment during the intervening months had in- 
creased.” —Pittsburgh Courier, November 22, 1930. 


NEGROES TO BE TAUGHT RIGHTS UNDER 
NEW DEAL 
Urban League Organizes National Campaign 
“A nation-wide educational program to acquaint Ne- 
groes with the laws respecting the NRA codes, relief, 
reemployment, and mortgage loans, and the methods 
to be fo lowed to obtain the benefits of the varoius acts, 
was begun yesterday at the opening session of the west- 
ern conference of the National Urban League.” — 
Chicago Tribune, October 7, 1933. 


AIDING THE NEGRO 

“The Detroit Urban League interceded with employ- 
ers to place as many of their old employees as possible. 
Most of the jobs filled were temporary, yet the number 
of men and women placed was 1,082. The League’s 
office was the clearing house for every possible kind of 
social difficulty. 

“The annual report of the National Urban League 
gives only a hint of the intelligent, intense and compre- 
hensive activities of this organization, which has ac- 
complished much for the improvement of the relations 
between the races and the conditions under which Ne- 
groes live and work in cities. This effort is one of the 
most heartening of our time.’—New York Evening Po:t, 
April 23, 1932. 


COLORED SETTLEMENT HOUSE IS BUSY 


PLACE IN SUMMER 
“These are busy days for the Brooklyn Urban League- 


Lincoln Settlement. There are summer outings to be 
arranged for great numbers of children, days’ outings 
for many more, health examinations for youngsters, and 
daytime care for hundreds of young children whose 
mothers must go out to work.”—Brooklyn, N. Y. Times, 


July 21, 1930. 
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WHITE ONLY 
(Continued from Page 336) 


in her life the homage strangers pay to a good- 
looking girl. She felt a tingle of pleasure over 
hearing herself presented as ““Miss Peters” to a 
blond young man, an acquaintance whom Eliza- 
beth met unexpectedly. 

Next morning the separation between the 
girls took place two hours before the genial com- 
ing of the sunlight. Elizabeth, disappointed at 
losing this one friend she had hoped to retain, 
and chagrined at having her rare offer spurned, 
had to catch the early train back to her job and 
her adopted environment. Callie doggedly 
bought her ticket home, on a local train leaving 
forty minutes later. 


Forty minutes is a long time to sit on a station 
bench at seven o'clock in the morning and watch 
a dark-skinned porter pushing a long broom 
over a marble-patterned floor. But train-time 
came at last. The great steam engine puffed 
importantly past Callie and came to a halt. She 
walked beside the track to where a conductor 
was putting down a step. Her ticket was in her 
hand. As she approached the official, she recog- 
nized Mr. Williams’ oldest boy from Hicksville. 


At that moment he called out, not unkindly : 
“How you, Callie; been to the city? Jim Crow 
car first one behind the engine.” 


Callie turned hastily, that he might not see her 
face. She opened her pocket-book and resent- 
fully slipped a small piece of cardboard into it. 
Making her way to the Western Union booth, 
she took a blank and wrote on it: “Will accept 
job. Meet noon train in Evansville. Signed, 
Catherine Peters.” 


TWO PROPHETS 
(Continued from Page 339) 


his way toward the achievement of full political 
and civil rights more effectively than he can 
battle for them. I hope both men are right; but 
I do not pretend to know. Perhaps national prej- 
udices and group prejudices and racial preju- 
dices and religious prejudices have such deep 
biological roots that mankind will never shake 
them off. Perhaps civilization is bent upon de- 
stroying itself by war among nations and war 
among classes within national boundarv lines. 
Perhaps social security and decent human con- 
duct are only the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. Perhaps men are not destined for 
happiness, perhaps the struggle and the fight will 
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go on to the end and only the battle-fronts will 
change. 

But though my thinking sometimes leads me 
into blind alleys of hopelessness, I should be the 
last to counsel defeatism in action. That way 
madness lies. We must go on trying for success 
as though we see it just beyond the next obstacle. 
And men like Wells and Johnson, who sanely 
appraise the obstacles but persistently point the 
way to overcome them one by one, these are the 
men we must make our prophets. 


THE URBAN LEAGUE AND 
NEGRO LABOR 


(Continued from Page 342) 


are fighting for a cause basically alike in all 
respects for both; that as long as the Negro 
worker is used to scab upon white labor, and 
white labor permitted to legislate for the interest 
of itself to the exclusion of the interests of Negro 
labor, just so long wili they play into the hands 
of those who will exploit them. Incidentally, 
this is good interracial relations. Witness what 
has taken place in Georgia and Birmingham, 
where workers of both races now meet together 
for an attack upon a common enemy. Ties that 
have been formed over an issue such as increased 
wages and improved working conditions, are not 
apt to be severed summarily when someone de- 
cides that it is time to have a race war. 

But the League does not believe it has reached 
the final step in its program for economic ad- 
justment. We look forward toward another 
quarter century, and see step-by-step progress 
that must be made if Negro workers are to keep 
moving along with others. The Negro is not 
prepared for all the things he seeks, and his 
schools are not prepared to provide all the things 
he needs. Twenty-five years leave no doubt in 
our minds that we must work harder and longer 
with Negroes themselves. The drying up of the 
labor market adds to the difficulties of anyone 
who is vocationally unadjusted. The business 
world is getting more exacting day by day, and 
we cannot escape the necessity of impressing 
this upon our youth and our adult workers. 

It is our intention in the League, to keep the 
three parts of our program active. We know 
the influence which employers and employees 
exert. We know they must be won over to the 
side of the Negro, but we can expect little from 
these sources if the Negro himself is too listless 
or too uninformed to win friends to his side. 
There are other hurdles, like the one the Pull- 
man Porters have conquered. But they will be 
conquered only when the same type of leader- 
ship, unity, and vision are exhibited. 
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THE NEW YORK AGE | 


which has just completed the celebration 
| of its 50th Anniversary, extends its 

congratulations to the National Urban 
League and affiliated organizations on 
their 25th anniversary. 


We also invite the readers of Opportunity 
to put The Age on their “must” list of 
publications to be read. 
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rights of its constituents ... intolerant of any 
wrong to the community ... the JOURNAL AND 
CUIDE has won the confidence and approval of 
people everywhere ... it has built an institution — 
employing forty-five full time men and women, | 
and affording opportunities for trained and edu- | 
cated Negroes to put their talents to profitable use. 
Its steady growth, its ever increasing circle of 
friends, its enviable position of leadership are all 
by-products of its constant efforts to serve the 
race and community. 
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